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Advertiſement. 


HE Author of the followmg little treatiſe, 
'” conſcious of his inability as a writer, deems 
it neceſſary to apologize for the many 1mper fec- 
tions with which, he is well aſſured, his perfor- 
mance, in a literary point of view, abounds. Al- 
though he may have ſtudied different ſtyles in his 
profeſſion as an artiſt, he confeſſes he never en- 
deavoured to excel in that ſtyle which will ever 
diftinguiſh a fine writer. —His ſole aim is, to 
point out the advantages which may accrue from 
the encouragement of an invention, which while 
it is truly original, will, he is aſſured, upon in- 
ſhection, convince the candid public, that it ts 
| juſtly intitled to their patronage and encourage- 
ment, 


Upper James” Street, Golden Squ. . 
| 26th May, 1784. | 5 
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ERHAPS no ſituation in life is more per- 
plexing than that of the inventor of any 
art; but more eſpecially, if that art happens to 


have even the diſtant appearance of claſhing 


with the intereſts of thoſe who may be employ- 
ed in profeſſions in any reſpect fimilar to the 
new undertaking. 
Tt is on this account that the author of Pol- 
la plaſiaſmos continued in an undetermined 
ſtate of mind for a confiderable time; not 
knowing properly what method he ought to 
adopt in order to uſher his 1 invention into the 
world with that propriety which is neceſſary 
for the eſtabliſhment of an art entirely new. 


This confeſſion, candid as it is, will, he hopes, | 


in 
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in ſome meaſure apologize for his thus croub- 


ling the public with this trifle. 


When an artiſt is immerſed i in any particu- 


| 1 "8 purſuir, he very frequently may be called 


the abſent man; and though he may have ac- 
eompliſhed his aim, to the utmoſt extent of his 
wiſhes, yet his buſineſs is even then but par- 
tially performed; as he often meets with dif- 
ficulties in the eſtabliſhment of the art itſelf 
infinitely more perplexing, and harder to over- 


come, than any that occurred in the 21 


tion of his favourite ſtudy, 

It ſeldom happens that fertility of invention 
and a great fortune unite in one perſon. Of 
courſe, many inventions muſt be loſt to the 
world, either from the embarrafſed circum- 
ſtances of the inventor, or from his being 
deſtitute of the means for introducing his in- 
vention to the public in a light that is moſt elt- 
gible and conducive to its future ſucceſs. 

It is often the caſe too, that one man ſhall 


ſtarve by an invention of great merit; while 


another ſhall build upon his ruins, and either 
from his intereſt in life, or his property, ſhall 
accumulate a fortune, though he may not exe- 


cute the plan ſo well as the inventor would 


have 
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hai) done, had he been properly encou- 
raged. 
The inventor of this art, n conſeis 
ous that he has many difficulties to encounter, 
and that neither his intereſt nor his property 
might be powerful enough to cope with theſe 
difficulties, were he to confine his exertions to 
the circle of his friends, has been induced, up- 
on mature deliberation, to throw himſelf and 
the product of many years labour at the feet 
of that impartial public, who alone are compe- 
tent to determine on the merits of the inven» 
tion. The advantages accruing to the ſub- 
ſcribers he humbly preſumes are many, and 
will be obvious to every unprejudiced admirer 
of the arts, as this invention comprehends all 
neceſſary perfection, and every pleaſing requi- 
ſite to the forming a cabinet of compleat highly 
| finiſhed pictures, and, of their kind, certainly 
original. The artiſt is determined, if the 
ſubſcription fills, to confine the paintings to 
ſubſcribers only; the number of which is not 
to exceed one hundred; and alſo, that not one 
picture ſhall be otherwiſe diipoled of on any 
conſideration whatever. 


1 

It may be obſerved by ſome people, 4 
pictures of more confequence may be had, 
though at a greater expence. I grant this; 
but though theſe pictures may be of more in- 
trinfic value with reſpect to the name and 
profeſſional conſequence of the maſter; yet 
they will neither be ſo neat, nor ſo highly 
finiſhed. Beſides, the ſubſcribers to this plan 
will have pictures for about the twentieth part 
of the ſum that is uſually given for paintings 
as perfect in particulars as theſe will be; of 
courſe they will be accommodated with a 
choice collection of pure original paintings for 
a very trifling ſum; which, until this diſcovery 
was made, few fortunes could attain to. | 

With reſpe& to an idea prevailing that the 
paintings muſt be mere copies, I muſt obſerve, 
that they cannot be termed ſuch with any pro- 
priety ; eſpecially when the ſubjects are de- 
ſigned on purpoſe for this work. Perfect 
coloured pictures will be produced by this 
manner of painting, though the deſign is only 
made in black, or a flight tinted drawing; 
and the pieces from ſuch ſketches will be as 
exquititely painted, as if the ſubject was firſt 


laboriouſly finiſhed upon a piece of canvas. 
Further, 


1 

Further; as this invention conſiſts of an en- 
tire new ſyſtem of drawing and colouring, 
which is not ſubject to either change, cracking, 
peeling, or any other inconveniency which toò 
frequently attend even firſt rate pictures paint- 
ed in the uſual manner, the productions of 
this invention muſt certainly be acknowledged 
Original. In fact, this art is founded upon 
principles entirely new throughout; for with 
regard to every tint of colour, every oil varniſh, 
or other artiele which the inventor makes uſe 
of in the proceſs, he firmly believes that their 
reſpeRive qualities were never before known. 
The chymical inveſtigation of each article has 
coſt him the ſtudy of many years, and the 
cloſeſt application ; and he is happy to ſay, that 
he is likely to be amply rewarded. As the 
manner of colouring and the method of draw- 
ing are likewiſe entirely new, the pictures 
painted in Pollaplaſiaſmos may, in this point 
of view, be conſidered with propriety as truly 
original as the firſt works done in oil, freſco, 
des crayons, or water; and with reſpect 
to his method, he openly defies all Europe to 
produce any painting upon the fame, or even 


ſimilar priaciples 3 theſe pictures _— done 
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on canvas, and painted of any ſize,” from 
miniature to the largeſt and moſt different 


manner, In ſhort, paintings in oil, crayons, 


or water colours, may all of them be exactly 


imitated. 


The cheapneſs of theſe pictures, (a circum- 
ſtance which the artiſt would wiſh to dwell 
on as being of conſiderable importance, he is 
apprehenſive will not in the leaſt contribute 
toward removing certain prejudices which have 


crept into the minds of ſome individuals, who 


conceive that no picture can be really good, 
except it be the production of ſuch a ſchool, 


or that ſuch a price be demanded it 


that few perſons can afford. From this ſup- 


poſed ſuperiority which an original picture 
poſſeſſes in the eſteem of many, the very idea 


of a copy, however excellent that copy may 
be, is ſo much leſſened in its value in their 
eyes, that from this claſs I can expect but lit- 
tle encouragement ; their notions being ſo con- 


fined, that they would willingly engrofs every 
pleaſure to themſelves ; and conſequently my 


plan, which is divided into an hundred parts, 
can never be reliſhed by them. 


People 


_—_ 


n, 
rack of this Giſpofition from make 


uſe of this argument, that they would rather 
poſſeſs good prints than bad pictures an idea 
which, if purſued, would prove of the greateſt 
advantage to this art; as it may be 5 
inferred, that bad pictures are almoſt equal 
to the be/? prints. For my own part, I would 
ſooner have one good print than a collection 


of bad paintings; at leaſt it would afford me 


more pleaſure than a multitude of pictures 
without thoſe eſſential requiſites which conſti- 
tute the perfection of the art, 
This mode of argument, however, will not 
hold good upon a general compariſon between 
pictures and prints; for if we conſider the 
different degrees of perfection to be met with 
in the department of each, we muſt. confeſs 
that paintings are infinitely ſuperior to prints z 


and to elucidate this, we need only begin with 


the works of the firſt rate engravers, and trace 
the art to thoſe charming embelliſhments which 


uſually accompany the ſtory of Jack the giant- 
killer, & c. Theſe being the two extremes in 


the art of engraving, let us obſerve, on the 
other hand, that the very worſt of paintings 
wil always find a place as a piece of orna, 
B 2 mental 
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mental furniture ſome where or other; ſo in- 


deed will the warſt of prints; but after a moſt 


ſervile uſe being made of them, they are fre- 
quently configned to take poſſeſſion of regions 
not very remarkable for gratifying any of the 
fine ſenſes. This is at leaſt a proof that the 


_ worſt paintings are much preferable to the 


worlt prints; nay, that they are almoſt efteem- 
cd equal to the beſt, in this preſent "gy for 
prints. 
What laudable paſſion, for inſtance, are we 


to admire in the reſpective collectors of the 


works of the old and uncouth maſters, which 
in general are without deſign, expreffion, com- 
poſition, or indeed any thing to recommend 
them to the notice of perſons of fine or of juſt 
ideas, except their antiquity? There may be, 
I grant, ſometimes very fine thoughts couched 
under a multitude of abſurdities, uſeful enough 
for artiſts in their way, but by no means wor- 
thy of the attention of gentlemen, who ought 
to look out for, and encourage thoſe perfec- 


tions which now daily appear in the produe- 
tions of our. own ſchool, which by moſt peo- 
pale of true judgment and taſte is at this period 


Pronounced equal, if not ſuperior to any other 
in 
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in ths world, as it is foundediy upon the bęau⸗ 
tiful and moſt perfect model of the antique 
a model which is certainly the moſt Rey 
noble, and pleaſing of all others. 

But the admirers of the prints here aste 
are thoſe who have no taſte for pieces in gg 
lours at all; they affect to ſet but little value 
upon any print which confiſts of more than 
one colour; but where, in the name of cam- 
mon ſenſe, do they imbibe their ſtrange g. 
tion—From nature, which is the grand crite- 
rion and ſtandard of propriety and taſte ? 
No from certain mechanical ideas, which 
Induce them to view with rapture the turniags 
and flouriſhes of the tool, while the grand ge- 
fign is in a great meaſure baniſhed. pn thejx 
minds. 

Men of this caſt often make col 1 
taylors, or blackſmiths, but very ſeldom arrive 
at any perfection in the arts or ſciences, as 
they generally pay more attention to the gra- 
tification of the eye than the cultivation of the 
nobler faculties of the mind, and the contem- 
plation of the beautiful productions of nature, 
Are thoſe dots, ſtipples, ſtrokes, ang hatchets, 

which the graving tool produces, and which 
N theſe 
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theſe admirers of falſe taſte ſo much admire, 
to be found in all-perfet nature? Surely 
theſe ſhould never be regarded with more 
attention than any other part of the whole 
piece; as the merit of the ſubject does not ly 
in thoſe parts of the work alone, Theſe, it is 
true, are eſteemed for the uſe they are of in 
repreſenting a part of that pleaſing ſcene 
which the painter may have choſen, viz. out- 


line and ſhadow, and are confeſſedly neceſ- 


ſary ſteps towards approaching nature; but in 
vain do we look for in any engraving the bean- 
tiful tints of fleſh and blood, or that endleſs 
variety of colours which are fo vifible on the - 
whole face of the creation. 

The tyranny of cuſtom has rendered engrav- 
ing in a great meaſure agreeable to the eye, 
otherwiſe black prints would appear intolera- 


ble when compared with the productions of 


the pencil, with nature for its guide; conſtant 


_ uſe familiarizes things by degrees which were 


even of a monſtrous appearance at firſt; but 
although prints aſſume the appearance of being 
natural through habit, they are never capable 
of exciting thoſe pleafing ſenſations which con- 


ſtantly 


Cs) 
ſtantly reſult from the —— of ge- 
nuine nature. 

Engraving may be contpared to a meta- 
phyfical thought, which endeavours to form 
in imagination a living being, without a body 
or members. It is impoſſible that natural ob- 
jects can be expreſſed with any degree of truth, 
without the aſſiſtance of àa number of tints; 
and the nearer we approach to life in paint- 
ing, the more ſatisfaction and real delight we 
afford the beholder. It is true, indeed, that 
life and pure nature, by ſome very great artiſts, 
are often called inſipid things, not worth imi- 
rating, and from the ſublimity of their own 
ideas they cannot ſubmit to paint any thing ſo 
vile or ſo common; yet it is moſt probable theſe 
artiſts would find it a taſk of much greater dif- 
ficulty to follow nature than to produce their 
own flights of fancy ; and of courſe find in 
this argument a ſubterfuge to ſecure themſelves 
from that public cenſure to which attempts at 
natural objects would too en expoſe 
them. 

The incapacity of many artiſts to follow 
nature (the criterion of taſte) is ſo very con- 
ſpicuous, that he muſt be a novice indeed 

| who 
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Who cannot inftanily petceive it! on this acs 
coiint; it muſt be more to the intereſt of ſuch 
artiſts to putſis their own wild fancies, in 
order to pleaſe the whimſical and unnatural 
aàdmirers of ſuch productions, which are cer- 
 tHinl y fine in thetr way, though ſometimes not 

very Unlike thoſe maſterly touches to be ſeeri 
n the walls of St. Luke's ! | 

I will aſk any perſon; if there is a Regie 
idea of any body, however extravagant; that 
does not originate from natural things, either 
in the whole or in different parts conjoined; 
for it is impoſſible for mortals to form ſome= 
thing out of nothing; conſequently every 
bright thought, every poetic flight of the great. 
eſt writers, muſt originate from nature; and 
all the aerial beings of a Shakeſpear or a Mil- 
ton miſt be formed of parts which are firſt 
realized in nature, elfe they could not poſſibly - 
find a way to the poet's fancy ; thoſe parts 
_ conſiſt of body, head, legs, arms, &c: ; 
they muſt alfo be feen before FAG can be con- 
ecived; and when the ſyſtem of nature is once 
under ſtood, it is no very difficult taſk to make 
Whatever monſter you pleaſe out of the com- 
Ponent parts! But this muſt be allowed not to 


be 
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ke mending, but t marring nature; ſuch untimely 
progenies ſeldom Siving pleaſure, but moſt 
commonly diſguſt. 1 * 
Such painters however are called OY 
= ſome would- be- connoiſſeurs, who khink 
that Natüre is tame and Pali) y when Put in 
competition with their extravagancics; al- 
though every attitude, figure, feature, and ex- 
preſſion muſt fir 7 be und in Natur e 
from the want of attention or conception, 
therefore, that ſo vile a choice is made, and. 
that the beautiful parts of the creation are ſo 
ſhamefully neglected for ſuch romantic trifles. 
Thoſe artiſts, ſurely, by whom probability, or 
at leaſt poſſibility, i is not kept! in view, can ne- 
ver pleaſe the ſenſible part of mankind ; as 
it is impoſſible that romance and fiction can 
ever be fo proper | ubjects for producing Ather 
pleaſure or inſtruction, as thoſe parts of hiſtory 
which are related with that truth confilient 
with natural Occurrences in real life. It may 
be obſerved with ſome juſtice, that the ex- 
treme height of poetic fancy is the firſt ſtep to 
real phrenzy. The enthuſiaſt may, if he pleafes, 
place his beautiful females i in the clouds ; but 
mere martals, 1 belle ve, would rather have 
5 5 them 


Bu. 
them in an agreeable fituation upon earth: at 
leaſt people in general have a more perfect 
knowledge of beings in this world, than if 
they were quite out of their reach, and fixed 
upon a curling cloud, or ſuſpended in the air, 
Theſe may be deemed very pretty fancies, 
and may poſſibly pleaſe ſome people, as cor- 
reſponding with their ideas of the ſublime 
and beautiful in the art of painting; but a ſub- 
Je from Sterne, Shakeſpeare, Thompſon, or 
any other author, where the tale is-probable, 
makes, in my humble opinion, a much deeper 
impreſſion on the mind than any of theſe fan- 
ciful flights, which ſtand in need of the teſti 
mony of ocular. demonſtration to prove the 
certainty of their exiſtence. 

I ſhould be much grieved, if what J have 
ſaid concerning prints ſhould appear illiberal 
or unjuſt ; I only wiſh to make ſuch obferva- 
tions on the ſubjeck, as the nature of this new 
undertaking requires, in order to ſhield it as 
much as poſſible from the ſhafts of malevo- 
lence and detraction which are already pre- 
pared to be caſt at it with all the force and 
phrenzy of enraged prejudice, which is ever 
prone t to take the 1]-natured {ide of the queſ- 

tion, 
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ton. As many artiſts have already confldered 
this invention as ſtriking at the root of their 
different profeſſions, ſuch as engraving, mez- 
zotinto ſcraping, picture dealing, painting, 
Printſelling, &c. I wiſh to be guarded as much 
as poſſible againſt this hoſt 2 Enights-errant, 

who have undoubtedly a right to preſerve thoſe 
laurels they have ſo nobly acquired by their 
induſtry and merit, but no right to depreciate | 
an invention without ſo much as examining 
its merit, or knowing what it is capable of. 

I cannot help obſerving, that while engra- 
vers affect to undervalue a art as 4 matter 
of no moment, they evidently diſcover their 
jealouſy by the uncommon pains they take to 
depreciate it in the opinion of thoſe who have 
taken a decided part in ſupporting the polite 
arts to the utmoſt of their power. As it is 
more immediately from this noble part of che 
community that the author of Pollaplaſiaſmos 
expects ſupport, he has conſidered it as indiſ- 
penſibly neceflary to uſe the foregoing argu- 
ment, as it is well known that ſome of theſe 
profeſſional gentlemen have it much in their 
power from their important connections eithe 
to render the W ſervices, or do the 

C 5 W ẽ 
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greateſt injuries to 2 invention,  withotit 


peaking a a ſingle word againſt it. For inflance, 
as moſt of the laudable n of painting, 

and patrons of the art, apply 1 to a e 
of che profeſſon for His judgment upon the 
merit of a performance, nothing 1 is more com- 
mon than to ſhake the head, ſhrug up the 
ſhoulder, twift the noſe, and with a diſdainful 
look, or an ambiguous ſneer, abfolutely do 
more injury to a. 1 ban by openly 
pointing out its faults. And what renders this 
filent cenfure the feverer, it is generally con- 
fidered as truly liberal, and the worthy } Patron 
is induced to reafon i in this manner: «Oh! I 


KG perceive he is too generous to ſpeak his ſen- 
ments for fear TH hurting an artift ; but! | 
"NE: clearly diſcern what his opinion is. P This 


1 do not wiſh to offer as.a general charge. 1 


am certain there are many g good men in every 


department of the arts, who are greatly above 
juch little actions: and 3 am allo aware, that 


there are alfo 1 many g gentlemen. who are capa- 
ble of Judging for themſelxe es, without conſult- 


ing any per ſon's opinion. 
Notwithſtanding what I have advanced re- 


bean prints, 7 muſt ingenuoufly confeſs 


8 that 
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that I think them very pleafing articles; and 
when executed by a Wodllett, a Strange, or a 
Bartolozzi, ought to have, and 1 hope ever 
will have, their diſtinct admirers. Bur yer 
prints are not calculated for furniture equal to 
paintings; for thofe ver beauties for which 
they are ſo remarkable, are in a great meaſure 
loſt when framed, glazed, and dilpoled as Or- 
naments for rooms, &c. The delicate touch 
of the tool has n longer an enchanting effect, 
when placed at any diſtance from the eye; 
conſequently engravings are certainly better in 
port folios than in any other ſituation, as their 
reſpective admirers will find it much eafier to 
deſcant upon their feveral beauties in that ſitu- 
ation than if they were otherwiſe diſpoſed. | 
Even attempting to introduce a variety of 
colours in prints, in order to make a ſubject 
more like 2 painting, is deſtroying; thoſe beau- 
tics which we have already mentioned, with- 
out approaching one ftep nearer the ſemblance 
of nature, as nature can never be properly 
expreffed bur by a focal body of colour. © | 
The att of engraving has ever been looked 
wpon as an acquiſition of ingenuity, and it is, 
doubthefs, . uſeful in many bufineſ- 
1 
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ſes ; but while we admire 1ts greateſt merit, 
we cannot but lament its total incapacity for 
giving any ſemblance of that rich glow of co- 
_louring for which the Venetian ſchool is fo 
much celebrated. The immenſe ſums which 
are paid for the real works of a Rubens or a 
Vandycke, clearly demonſtrate the great im- 
portance of colouring, and that no piece can 
be called truly excellent without the ſtricteſt 
adherence to this eſſential requiſite. It is not 
in the nature of a print to repreſent the true 
bloom of a peach, or the colour of a roſe. 3 


«6 80 plow'd _s grape, fo perfect the deceit, 
_ « My hand reach'd forward ere 1 found the 


60 cheat.” 


In mort, it is unneceſſary to add more on 
| | this head, when we contemplate the beauti- 
ful colouring in the landſcapes of. a Claude 
. Lorrain ; whoſe works are ſo univerſally 
. eſteemed, that a ſingle landſcape will ſell fo 
two or three thouſand pounds; and that thi 
value chiefly ariſes from a happy combination 
of rich natural e with little affiſtance 
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Angelo, or the Faure que cipredlion of the 


divine Raphael. 
I ſhould never have introduced engraving, 


nor offered any remarks upon its imperfec- 
tions, had it not been for the very illiberal ex- 
preſſions of ſome artiſts in that line, whoſe 
narrow contracted ideas will not ſuffer them 


to admit of the leaſt merit in any department 


of the arts, that has the moſt remote tendency 
to encroach upon any branch of that profeſ- 
ſion. Theſe remarks I have therefore thrown. 
out as retorts to thoſe ſarcaſms which they 


have ſo abundantly beſtowed upon this inven» ' 
tion—ſarcaſms which would have been treated 
with the contemptuous filence they deſerved, 
had not that filence implied a conſciouſneſs of 
want of merit in the invention icſelf, 

I ſhall now proceed in as conciſe a manner 


as poſſible to point out the extenſive and laſt- 
ing advantages which may accrue to the public 


by the encouragement of Pollaplaſiaſmos. 
It muſt be obvious to every perſon of diſ- 
cernment, that painting as an art contributes 


much to the grandeur and conſequence of a 


nation; and the encouragement of the orna- 
mental branch of thatart would doubtleſs prove' 
__ a4 a ſource 
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a ſource of national wealth, were it poſſible in 
its preſent improved ſtate, to leſſen the ex- 
pence attending it, This inyention, however, | 
obviates, i in a great meaſure, every objeRtion , 
that can be urged againſt the general intro- 
duction of pleaſing ornaments; and the cheap 
neſs of the articles will enable the inventor to 
ſupply even thoſe countries with ornaments. 
where painting is in its greateſt perfection. | 
For want of ſomething to pleaſe the eye, 
the cieling and other parts of buildings have 
been conſtantly decorated with plaiſter- work, 
carving, gilding, mache, fillagree, Chineſe, 
and India paper, Theſe articles are not only 
very expenſive, but diſcover 'a littleneſs of 
mind in the poſſeſſor; ; there being ſeldom ei- 
ther ſenſe or meaning in them; and inſtead of 
proving an ornament to a houſe, they only 
diſdover a vitiated taſte by aiming at elegance. 
in the uſe of ſuch tawdry embelliſhments. | 

Nor does real grandeur conſiſt in a profu- 
ſion of gold and glitter; as ſuch work can ne- 
ver affect the mind; for the eye is never more, 
pleaſed than when the mind partakes of the 
ſame ſenſation. Among the different ſpecies 
of ornament, hiſtorical paintings not only claim 
| the 


—— 
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the ore fol but are attended wid many 
peculiar advantages: 1ſt, The eye is pleaſed 
with the colours of nature, and the mind muſt 
receive ſatisfaction, if the ſubje& is happily ' 
choſen. 2d, Striking ſubjects diſplayed with 
propriety prove ſo many uſeful leſſons to 
youth ; they ſpeak in all languages, and the 
tale is underſtood at once by the whole world. 
zdly, Every meritorious action may be for- 
cibly deſcribed, and the hero or the philoſo- 
pher handed down with admiration to future 
ages.—Juſt and ſtriking remarks may alſo in- 
ſill in the minds of the riſing generation, a 
noble ardour to emulate thoſe virtues which 
are thus celebrated by the pencil. They have 
alſo a tendency to improve the morals of 
youth, and to humanize and poliſh the mind— 
advantages in themſelves great and laſting, and 
which no other ſpecies of ornament is in the 
leaſt calculated to affect. | 
It muſt afford pleaſure to every' lover of 
the arts to reflect that real grandeur in de- 
ſign, and elegance of execution, are no longer 
ſtrangers to this kingdom. One of the nobleſt 
inſtances of this we have in the building and 
embelliſhments of the Royal Academy. There 
D 8 true 
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te elegance and ſplendor are exhibited with- 


out a. ſuperfluity of carving, gilding, or any 


Chineſe paper. Thoſe ceilings are truly noble, 


beautiful, and pleaſing; and only require to 


be more public, to render the manner and taſte 
there diſphyed more followed, and more uni- 
verſally admired. | | 
The execution of ſuch tagnificoin eriknge . 
is: attended, it is true, with very confidiratls 
expence in the common mode of painting; 


bat by the invention of pollaplafiaſmos, the 


proprietor is enabled to ornament apartments 


at about the twentieth part of the ſum that 


fuch productions muſt coſt from the hand of 


a maſter, at the fame time in as perfect and 


high finiſhed a manner in every particular. 
By this means, what was before only within 
reach of a few individuals, may now be at- 
tained by thouſands; and nearly at the fame 
expence as common ornaments. Thus a new 


branch of buſineſs, and a neu- branch of com- 


merce may, by proper encouragement, be ſet 
afoot in this country, which no other nation 
can boaſt of, or eyen claim the-lcaſt pretenfion 
tao . 
=" It 
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It will appear very evident, with regard to 
ornaments, that in all civilized countries where 
religious principles do not prohibit the uſe of 
pictures, painting has ever been upheld at an 
enormous expence; but more fo, when ! inter- 
woven with religion itſelf. 

Ol late years, we may with truth aſſert, 
that this kingdom, with reſpe& to the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of the arts, is not in the leaſt be- 
hind the firſt places in Italy. In landſcapes 
and portraits, no place can equal us; and as 
to hiſtorical pieces, they have been held in 
ſuch eſtimation, that many attempts were 
made at different periods to render them more 
numerous by multiplying them in natural co- 
lours. | 

Tapeftry, I believe, was one > of the firſt at- 
tempts to commemorate hiſtoric facts in co- 
lours; and even now, it is juſtly allowed to 
be a grand invention. Many noble defigns 
have been executed upon this plan; and no 
expence was ſpared, in order to arrive at per- 
fection in this magnificent ſtyle of imitation, 
Even amidſt the reigning taſte, which is very 
oppoſite to this kind of furniture, it muſt be 


allowed, that there is a grandeur in tapeſtry 
D 2 which 
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which commands our 6 a} be- 


yond the lifeleſs embelliſhments of ſtucco and 


plaiſter, or any other mode of ornamenting 
rooms now. in uſe. Befide, the variety of plea- 
fing ſcenes depicted on theſe hangings, will 
ever render them delightful and entertaining. 
As a proof of what I have advanced, let any 
perſon only view the truly capital pieces of 
tapeſtry now in the poſſeſſion of Lord Foley, 
and they will, I am perſuaded be entirely 
of my opinion. The principal reaſon for 
the diſuſe of tapeſtry is the great expence 
in procuring any that is excellent. Few for- 
tunes, in fa &, could afford to purchaſe it, con- 
ſequently it can never become general. An 
inferior ſort was lately ſubſtituted in its place, 
which having little to recommend it beſide its 
colours, Sica diſguſting, and conſequently 
was diſuſed. + 
The next attempt at multiplying copies of 
pictures, was by the art of engraving, and 
printing in chiaro oſcuro, firſt practiſed by Al- 
bert Durer, Hugo di Carpi, and others. They 


publiſhed a number of prints in colours, in 


order to imitate the tints of the reſpective 
maſters. But this — of the arts declined 
ſoon. 
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foon after their time, as there Was a difficulty 
in managing the tints which very few under- 
ſtood ; ſo that this of courſe became neglected, 
and by degrees was in a great meaſure loſt: 
The ſame art was endeavoured to be revived 
_ forty years ago in this kingdom by a 
Mr. Jackſon, who eſtabliſhed a manufactory 
at Batterſea for the purpoſe of ornamenting 
rooms with paper-hangings of this deſcription. 
But this gentleman. died at the time he was 
attempting to eſtabliſh it, and the art again in 
a great meaſure expired with him. It was 
never after made general; nor do I think it 
capable of any great degree of perfection. 
About this time alſo, a Mr. Le Blond intro- 
duced a method of printing pictures in colours 
from mezzotinto plates. Theſe were certain- 
ly very good of their kind; but the great ex- 
pence attending the preparation of the plates, 
&c. conſiderably enhanced the price to pur- 
chaſers; and though they were much eſteem- 
ed at that time, yet they were nothing more 
than prints in colours on paper, and could 
never be conſidered in any other light by any 
perſon of judgment. 


Within 
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Within theſe laft twenty i years, ſeveral 
other. methods have been tried, in order io 


make a ſpecies of pictures by the uſe of mez- 


ꝛotinto prints, as the back paintings. on glaſs. 
But this is an art fo very trifling in its nature, 


that little can be ſaid reſpecting its ingenuity. 
Another method has alſo been practiſed 


fomething ſimilar to painting on glaſs, as it is 
called. This is effected by making prints 
tranſparent with varniſh, painting the back of 
the prints, and then cementing them on a 
piece of canvas, in order to make them paſs 
for fine paintings. In many inſtances this de- 
ceit has been practiſed with ſucceſs; but of late 
the people of this country are become better 
Judges than to ſuffer ſo . an E to 


Prevail. 


I have exitarged upon theſe trifling e 
in order io ſhew the propenſity that has pre- 
vailed, ſince the introduction of the fine arts, 
in imitating Nature in a greater degree than 
prints are capable of in one colour only. This 
is 2 proof, too, that mankind have been con- 
ſcious that there was a ſomething wanting; 
that pictures have more truth and nature in 


them than any other of the 1 imitative arts; and, 


that 
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that in fact, nothing has been wanting but à 
method of rendering them of more eaſy Pu- 
chaſe, to bring them into more general uſe. 

This great defect is no ſupplied by the 
diſcovery of the art in queſtion; both as it 
will enable purchaſers to form a capital col- 
lection at à ſmall expence, and as the art it- 
ſelf pofſefſes all the neceflary and eſſential 
pares of painting, in every ſtyle and mannet 
of the moſt able and celebrated maſters, either 
ancient or modern; from the neat preciſe 
finiſhing of a Denner, or a Vanderwerff, to 
the bold "_ touches of a Michael An- 
_ OED 

Perhaps it may not be — improper in 
this place to offer a few obſervations on thoſe 
requiſites which conſtitute the value or real 
merit of particular pieces of painting, as well 
as point out ſome of the moſt attracting beau- 
ties of this elegant art, in order to demonſtrate 
the great benefits that will accrue to thoſe who 
mas? become its promoters and encouragers. 

There i is no manner, now in common uſe, 
of producing (unleſs with the moſt exquiſite 
pains and trouble) a ſmooth neat picture, with 
finiſhing and colouring, preciſe and proper in 

— — 
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all its parts. As nothing but labour and Wh” 
cloſeſt application can poſſibly effect this, ſuch 


pictures are advanced to ſo great a price, that 
few people can afford to purchaſe them; in- 


deed, highly finiſhed pictures are ſeldom to, 


be met with at all. By this new method of 


drawing and colouring, however, theſe beau- 


ties will be introduced in all the ſmall pictures; ; 
it being certainly the only ſtyle which is im- 


mediately calculated for cabinet-pieces. The 


prices now given for the finiſhed paintings of 
the Flemiſh maſters ſufficiently evince the va- 


lue of theſe articles. From this conſideration, 
alſo, the author of Pollaplafiaſmos humbly 
preſumes that he will receive the countenance 
of the patrons of the arts, as pictures will be 


produced by him for a mere trifle, poſſeſſed 
of that degree of elegance, neatneſs of exe- 
cution, and in that highly finiſhed ſtate which 
cannot be equalled but by an immenſity of 
labour in a firſt-rate artiſſme. 

Some great judges have lately attempted to 
undervalue highly finiſned pieces, and have 


inſinuated that time is thrown away in this 


minute work. Such an expreſſion, I believe, 
has often been made uſe of by painters them- 


ſelves, 


ti 


ſelves, but ſeldom by purchaſers or lee 
When a painter happens to be a collector, he 


may expreſs himſelf in theſe terms; but in pur- 
chaſing, he generally purſues another plan; 


for though the ſtrong, bold, maſterly ſtrokes 


may pleaſe his fancy, | the neat, clear, and de- 
licate handling will ſooneſt reach his purſe, 


provided the drawing is equally good, 17 It re- 


quires, I allow, ſome judgment to determine 
exactly what degree of finiſhing is neceſſary 
for pictures in general; but the ſize of each 


piece and their reſpective ſituations will cer- 


tainly decide that point. It is of the greateſt 


conſequence to attend to this particular, as all 
large pictures ought to be viewed at a certain 
diſtance, and the proper force of colouring 
apportioned to that diſtance. By placing El 
ſmall picture at too great a diſtance from the 
eye, the high finiſhing may then with ſome 
Propriety be deemed. loſs of time. This re- 
mark is equally applicable to the diſpoſing of 
engravings to the beſt advantaſggme. 

As to ſrnall cabinet pictures, there is a ne- 
ceſſity for their being highly finiſhed, and they 
muſt be arranged accordingly; for in the neat- 


neſs and ſmoothneſs of a ſmall work, its prin» 
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cipal excellency confiſts. To attempt to dif. 


cover beauties. in the bold daubing of a ſmall 


picture, it will be neceſſary ſometimes to ex- 
erciſe ſome of the principles which are adopt- 
ed by thoſe great judges of painting who 


never look at any picture, great or ſmall, 
without putting on the wife man's wink, to 


ſoften the hard parts of the picture, and make 
it more agreeable to the eye. Poſſibly, the 
neceſſity of peeping through the hand might 
be prevented, were the picture properly finiſn- 
ed on the eazel at firſt.— It is very common 
for numbers to put on this wink of wiſdom, | 
who ] believe could fee better without it. It 
is true, that forming an aperture with the 


hand, and looking through it, has at leaſt ſome 
appearance of judgment; and to keep up this 


ſhew, is ſometimes of no ſmall conſequence. 
J cannot help thinking, that the admirers of 
ſtrong rough pictures are, in general, men of 
enlarged ideas, and frequently poſſeſſed of the 
wonderful talent of making portraits in the 


fire, or forming fanciful ape upon old 


broken walls, or any other place where there 
happens to be an aſſemblage of ſpots and 


blotches. I am informed that a perfon of 


= Birmingham 
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Birmingham acquired a _ able fortune 
by indulging a fimilar turn of mind.—He was 
ſo well convinced of the prevalence of this 
taſte, that he eſtabliſhed an academy for the 
purpoſe of promoting this ſtyle of colouring, - 
and of producing pictures for the exerciſe of 
Fancy. Theſe pictures were diſpatched by 
placing five different colours at hand, dipping 
the ends of the fingers and thumb in theſe 
colours, * them to the lid of a ſnuff- 
box, and then ſplaſhing the colours into con- 
fuſion by ſtriking them with the palm of his 
hand. Thus was the picture painted, except - 
ing a few maſterly touches which were to be 
given by that greateſt of all artiſts Fancy. 

I cannot help obſerving, that through the 
force and prevalence of Faſhion, our judg- 
ment is ſo bewildered, and our taſte ſo depra- 
ved, we frequently overlook Misfortune, her 
counſin- german, though poſſeſſed of infinite 

more merit, and leave her to ſtarve in ſome 
miſerable place or other, from the circumſtance 
of her not being ſo well dreſſed. The name 
of that Billinſgate, Fancy, on the other hand, is 
echoed and re-echoed with ſo much vocifera- 
tion, that the deluded multitude run with ca- 
2 ger 
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ger rides to her temple, without being able 


to account for the ſecret impulſe that hurries 
them thither. | 

Every thing in fact, that is not conſiſtent 
with natural occurences may be called Faſhion, 
as may be obſerved by that endleſs variety of 
gewgaws which is produced every year under 
me banners of this inconſtant ſtrumpet. 

Let any perſon, for inſtance, only reflect on 
the multitude of whims that have taken place 
in the article of dreſs, fince the monſtrous ruff 
of Queen Peſs to the balloon frippery of 1784, 
and the power and sharms of Faſhion will be 
ſufficiently exemplified; and yet, I dare aver, 


that the ſtiff ruff was as agreeable to the eye 


in thoſe days, as any of our moſt faſhionable 
ornaments of dreſs are at this preſent moment. 
In dreſs, and in many other articles, there 


may be ſome apology effered, I allow, for the 


innovations of Fancy—perhaps they may be 
neceſſary. But the introduction of unnatural 
fancy in the fine arts, where one uniform ſtan- 
dard or criterion of taſte ought to prevail, 


however diverſified and innumerable the de- 


ſigns may be, is unpardonable in any artiſt, 
even admitting that that artiſt could unite in 


his 
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his own a perſon all the beauties of the finden 


| maſters. 
I am confident that, upon enquiry, it will 


be found that the greateſt part of our pretend- 
ed taſte originates in Faſhion ; and I am ſorry 


to obſerve that the polite art of painting ſhould 


be ſo much governed by its influence. The 


true import of the phraze gocd effect, indefi- 


nite as it is confidered, I would thus deſcribe :- 


one perſon admires the good effect of that 


bright picture; another adores the beautiful 
effect of this dark one; a third is inchanted 


with the warm effect of the brown tint of this 
maſter ; and another with the cool tranſparent 


colouring of that; until Madam Faſhion ſteps 
forward, gives her judgment upon the matter, 
and ſettles the point at once. At one time ſhe 
perſuades her votaries, (for they ſeldom believe 


their own eyes), that black is white, or that 


white 1s black ; and at another time, contrary: 


to what ſhe herſelf had formerly aſſerted, that 


the ſilver tints of this maſter ought to be 


preferred to the dark oy colouring of 
that. | * e | 
It is perhaps 1 not much to 45 credit of the 


art of painting, that we have lived to fee, and 


but 


follow Dame Nature; and he who comes 


or confined, or whether he paints with his 


this, he attains the higheſt degree of perfec- 


K 


but a few years, too, after its teh end! 
in this country, faſhionable painters as well 
as faſhionable milliners; and that that which 
is in the higheſt eſtimation to-day, ſhall be 
deſpiſed to-morrow. The grand rule which 
every painter ought to follow, is cloſely to 


neareſt to her, is undoubtedly the beſt painter 
whether he has a faſhionable manner of hand- 
ling his pencil or not; or whether his touches 
are like a Raphael's, or a Ruben's. In ſhort, 
it is a matter of ſmall moment, at leaſt in 
regard to manner, whether his pencil be free 


right hand, or with his left. The grand effect 
conſiſts in an adherence to truth; if he attains 


tion any artiſt is capable of. 

In accompliſhing this defirable end, neither 
the touch of one maſter or another ought to 
be regarded, as it is ſcarcely poſſible to find an 
article in nature to correſpond exactly with 


the pencil ſtrokes or touches of any maſter, 


however great; therefore the variety of ſtyles 
are all * or ne and: a0 accord- 


It 
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It is too frequently the eaſe, that not the 


lembline® of Nature, but the manner of the 


artiſt, attracts admiration. Thoſe painters who 
ſtudy this effect, may juſtly be deemed tri- 


flers with Nature; and there muſt be ſome re- 


ference to the touches of the Birmingham ge- 
nius, before a perſon can realize in his mind 


what is intended by ſome of their works, Yet 


it ſo happens, that if an artiſt obtains a name, 


theſe very paintings ſhall be deemed invalu- 


able. One even of our firſt- rate artiſts is led 


ly poſſible, from the confuſion of the touches 


away by this method of trifling. It is ſcarce- 


upon the face of bis pictures, to divine their 


meaning, upon a cloſe inſpection. In order 


to be convinced of their merits, a proper 


diſtance muſt be obſerved; for the 27 


the nis fatuus is approached, Whiſk! 
gone! and nothing remains but a few Foleſhes | 


of the pencil, which a moment before had the 
appearance of a flock of ſheep : then ſtep a few 


yards back, and they re-appear. 


No one can admire theſe beauties, at lea 


in one reſpect, more than I do; and they are 


undoubtedly pretty touches to play upon the 
ws ©. ; more eſpecially when the ſcenery is fo 
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truly pleaſing as the landſcapes of this maſter 
generally are: but ſtill it is a defect; for it is 


impoſſible that they will continue of the ſame 
value in the ſucceeding age, or bear the leaſt 


compariſon with the exquiſite pictures of a 


Claude Lorraine, where all that preciſe fi- 
niſhing is obſerved which is ſo conducive to 


2 juſt expreſſion of natural objects, that are as 


variable as they are numerous, and as happily 

conceived as they are delineated. 4 
] muſt here be permitted to make a few ob- 
ſervations, which I hope will not be deemed 


impertinent, reſpecting the conduct of ſome 


of the firſt artiſts in this country, who bave 
adopted this ſlight- of- hand method for the fake 
of diſpatch; and who have been conſtantly 
pointing out the great beauties of thoſe maſ- 
terly flouriſhes, as they are termed; though 
they themſelyes, upon their outſet in life, were 


as careful and diligent as poſſible in their 
paintings, and took the greateſt pains to finiſh 


them with the utmoſt exactneſs. When Dame 


Fortune, however, took them by. the hand, 


and introduced them to the goddeſs F aſhion, 
they were whiſpered that great labour was no 


longer of Warane. Accordingly they aſ- 
ſumed 


4 3} 
ſumed a careleſs, negligent, though faſbionable 
manner—which faſhionable manner they them- 
felyes, for very evident purpoſes, commended. 
Now it was, (and it been the conſtant practice 
in every age), that through the patronage of 
this powerful protectreſs Faſhion, they play- 


ed off trick upon trick, till they puffed them- 


ſelves into general eſteem: this once accom- 
pliſhed, the ſtranger their works appeared, the 
more they were admired; and the more their 
manner deviated from the common mode, the 
leſs judgment could be formed of it by a na- 
tion among whom the art of painting had juſt 
begun to dawn. Thus ſupported by the 
ſounding of a name, every abſurd and fanci- 
ful daſh of the pencil defigned to paſs for 
pearls or diamonds, proved nearly as valuable 
to the painter as if he had realized, not imi- 
tated, thoſe coſtly ornaments, But were theſe 
licences taken by any artiſt who has not the 
advantage of a name, at the leaſt they would 
he confidered as unpardonable negligences 
though much oftener termed vile horrid ſtuff! 
abominable traſh ! while on the other hand, 
a name once eſtabliſhed, it is great, wonder- 
tou], maſterly, and enchanting ! | 

| F Thus, 


( 42 ) 

Thus, by this ſpecies of letters patent, 
quakery of any ſort may be vended : it mat- 
ters not in what form the noſtrum is adminiſ- 
tered, provided the doctor can only perſuade 

the patient to ſwallow it. 

I would by no means inſinuate, that base 
obſervations can, with any degree of juſtice, 
be applied to every artiſt who has acquired a 
name. They are only meant to point out the 
negligence of ſome of our firſt-rate painters, 
and to ſerve as a ſpur to them in preſerving 
their reputation. I am affured that no perſon 
ever yet acquired the character of a great ar- 
tiſt without firſt diſtinguiſhing himſelf in a very 
different ſtyle from that which! have now 
mentioned. 

However the bulk of mankind may be thus 
impoſed on, certain it is, that real judges foon 
diſcover the deceit; and although an artiſt 
may through uncommon induſtry, and great 
merit, rank with the firſt in the profeſſion, 
no apology can be offered for relaxing in his 
attention to that public who have raiſed him 
to eminence, and opulence. He makes a poor 
return indeed, 1f he attempts to vitiate their 
taſte; and a worlſe excuſe, if he has nothing 
tQ 


=” 


to offer in his Juſtification, by preſenting them 


with haſty and incorrect pieces, than a regard 
to his own eaſe, and ſelf-intereſted motives. 

Befides theſe maſters ought to recolle& that 
in regard to their pupils, their honour is con- 
cerned, and the intereſts of the profeſſion are 
at ſtake: it can be no advantage to them to 
be wit neſſes to a looſe and an incorrect ſtyle 
paſſing current as a capital picture, when we 
conſider the propenſity of a pupil to catch at 
every ſtroke of his maſter right or wrong. In 
ſhort, an artiſt, in this predicament, is under 
the neceſſity of conniving at, if not approving 
thoſe very errors which he muſt be conſcious 
have originated with himſelf. 

In fact, as nature herſelf is unalterable, ſo 


there muſt be a fandard for the ſtyle in paint- 


ing. Whatever change, therefore, takes place, 
it muſt be the effect of whim or caprice; but 
the encouragement which may attend a devi- 
ation from nature, can never ſtamp that devi- 


tion ſterling. It is owing to this, that the de- 


ſigns of great maſters will flouriſh for ever, 
while carving, gilding, and gew-gaw embel- 
liſhments, will be loſt in the admiration of 
the moment, | 
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It may be averred, that the predominancy 


uſurp the throne of reality. Let her be kept 


in her proper ſtation as nature's foil. 


If painting ever declines in this country, it 


(as) 


of whim and fancy operate much to the de- 
cline of true taſte ; but it does not follow that 
whim ought not to be encouraged. The great 
matter, however, is never to permit fancy to 


Perhaps ſome will obſerve, that this ifland 
by the encouragement of the invention in 
queſtion, will be over-run with paintings. Let 
ſuch recolle& how this country continues to 
be duped by the pretended paintings of the 
firſt maſters in the foreign ſchools. A fair op- 
portunity now offers for aboliſhing this traffic ; 
and the inventor is aſſured that his country- 
men will enable him to avail himſelf of it. 


muſt proceed from a vitiated taſte in the ar- 
tiſts, more than from want of proper encou- 
ragement. It is a moral certainty, that the 
flouriſhing ſtate of every bufineſs is always 
concomitant with profeſſional excellence; and 
nothing is clearer than that purchaſers are 
created by works of genius and taſte, and 
conſtantly multiplied from a communication 
of the ideas that inſpire the poet and the 

. 


. 


painter. Befide, will any one diſpute that 
this kingdom is only in an infant ſtate with 
reſpe& to the arts; of courſe it is to be hoped 
there are many years to come, before there 
can be any * in the above obſerva- 
tion. 

IJ am naturally led on this occafion to make 
ſome remarks on original pictures, and the 
diſgrace bad paintings are juſtly fallen into. 
I truſt the admirers of painting will not think 
it an impertinent digreſſion, if it ſhall appear 
to contain ſome neceſſary hints to thoſe wor- 
thy patrons of the arts, who are, or may here- 
after be inclined to make a collection of theſe 
pleaſing articles. 

About fixteen or eighteen years ago, a par- 
ticular faſhion and rage prevailed for pictures; 
but none paſſed current, unleſs thoſe which by 
ſome means or other were ſtamped with the 
recommendatory title of original. The num- 
ber of purchaſers at that time far exceeding 
the pictures executed by the capital artiſts, 
recourſe was had to copying the moſt favourite 
pieces to be met with, on the continent ; ſome 
of which were tolerable, others as bad as poſ- 
 fible to bear the leaſt reſemblance to the maſ- 
ter 


Momo , 


for themſelves, They could not bear the idea 


( as „ 
ter from which they were taken, "Theſe co. 
pies were brought over by the different dealers, 


and held forth as originals ; and purchaſers 


were ſoon found, who paid a price according 
to the ſcarcity or apparent age of the picture. 
By this means, 1n a little time the kingdom was 
in poſſeſſion of a number of bad copies, which 
were haſtily executed, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the raging taſte of the times. Thus 
commiſſion upon commiſſion was given by 
the nobility and gentry, in order to obtain a 
choice collection of pictures. But this laud- 
able taſte, was ſhamefully abuſed by a com- 
bination of dealers, who took every advantage 
to play into each other's hands, by giving a 


falſe teſtimony of the real value of the pieces 


that were moſt unſaleable. ; 

In conſequence of this, ſeveral worthy pa- 
trons of the art began to find their generofity 
abuſed; and upon cloſe examination of the 
intrinſic worth of their reſpective collections, 
many of the pictures were found to conſiſt of 
very trifling performances, totally inconſiſtent 


With their defign of forming a collection. 


Numbers of gentlemen now began to judge 


of 


( 4&7 ) 
of ſuch prepoſterous impoſitions : ſoon, there- 
fore, did they diſmantle their rooms of this 
traſh, and turned their thoughts to the en- 
couragement of the Engliſh ſchool. Hence 
aroſe, however, thar ſtigma which is ſtill fixed 
on copies in general; and indeed many of the 


| pictures alluded to were ſo bad, that nothing 


but the conſummate aſſurance of ſome of the 
traders in that branch, could poſſibly have 
forced upon any gentleman. The name of 
Michael Angelo was frequently hacknied 


about, and affixed to theſe bold daubs, until 


his ſuppoſed works were as common to be met 


with in ſome parts of the country, as the fa- 


mous works of the Lancaſhire Tim Bobbin. 
Nay, ſome time after, it was no uncommon 
thing to ſee a large daub ſtuck up at an inn, 


or common ale-houſe, contiguous to the ſear 


of ſome gentleman. The landlord was aſked 
what that piece was, and where he had it 


from. „O] (replied he) I had it from the 


„Hall Houſe of John the butler; it is painted 
* by one Claudey Lowrain :” or if it happened 


to be an hiſtorical piece, it was generally 


painted by one Ralf Ale, a wonderful great 
« mon,” 


'Thus | 


(.48 


Thus were the names of the firſt Italian 


maſters daily proſtituted, and indiſcriminately 


affixed to multitudes of the vileſt daubs that 
ever diſgraced the pencil. It is not therefore 
ſurpriſing that copies ſhould fall into diſre- 
pute, at leaſt ſuch as have been mentioned: 
on the other hand, copies of merit ſtill main- 
tained their ground, and ever will have their 
admirers.—So common was the name of the 
immortal Raphael, at the period I allude to, 
that were only the beſt pictures in Europe 
which now paſs for his, collected together, the 
number would be ſo great, that had Raphael 


lived two centuries, and been a miracle for 


expedition, the period would have becn too 
ſhort for executing them; and not only is this 
remark applicable to him, but to ſeveral other 
admired maſters. As a proof of this, I need 
only obſerve, that it is well known as an in- 
controvertible fact, that Raphael's time was 
chiefly taken up with the pieces at the Vati- 
can, the famous cartoons, now at the Queen's 
palace, and but a few other capital pictures. 


It is now partly determined by the firſt judges, 


that there is not a ſingle eazel picture of Ra- 


phael's i in this kingdom; though we have ſe- 


veral 


( 49 ) 


veral exquiſite copies of this maſter, which 
perhaps greatly exceed the painting of that 


great genius, —Deſign and colouring ſeem to 
me rather oppoſite departments, at leaſt it is 
generally the caſe; and a man of Raphael's 
fertile invention would hardly waſte his pre- 
cious time, it is to be ſuppoſed, in doing that 
part of the buſineſs in which he could be ſo 
eafily aſſiſted by others. We may therefore 
conclude, that we have but very few things 
immediately from his own hand. 

In fact, the ſame remark may be applied 
to many other eminent Italian maſters. 

| apprehend when this ſubject is attended 


to, we ſhall not find a third part of the fine. 
pictures in this kingdom which are deemed 


originals, that really are fo: yet many of them 


are, perhaps, much beyond what the maſters 


to whom they are imputed were ever capable 
of performing with colours. 

Deſign is the ſoul of true genius, and the 
Appen of colour a mechanical acquifi- 
tion, to which, by aſſiduity, men of very mo- 
derate abilities may eaſily attain ; 2 circum- 


Nance of which all the maſters whoſe works 


are numerous molt aſſuredly took advantage. 
* = ® hope 
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1 hope i it will not be deemed | improper if I 
endeavour, by a few obſervations, to point 
out ſome of the enormous diſproportions con- 
ſpicuous in a work well known to be the pro- 
duction of Rubens, at leaſt the invention 
of that great man; I mean the ceiling at 
Whitehall. Are the figures there drawn with 
that truth which any one would expect from 
ſuch a name? Certainly not. The prepoſte- 
rous children that he has made, cannot be 
conſidered conſiſtent with the truth of nature, 
or the beautiful parts of the antique. In ſhort, 
there are but few of the female figures that 
can with any propriety be called tolerable; 
and yet there are ſome wonderful beauties in 
the performance. The fore ſhortenings are 
truly capital; and if we confider the whole 

together, it is certainly a grand piece of work, 
but by no means perfect. Obſerve, by way 
of contraſt, the ceilings in Somerſet Houſe, 
and there we may perceive executed by the 
hands of a Weſt, a Kauffman, a Cypriani, and 
a Sir Joſhua Reynolds, all thoſe enchanting 
graces that at once captivate the mind, and 
warm the imagination; in ſhort, a combina- 
tion of thoſe wonderful beauties which con- 

ſtitute 
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1 
ſtitute the antique, and that are ſo conſiſtent 

with the moſt perfect parts of nature. For 
harmony of parts, and thoſe bewitching pro- 
portions which ſo powerfully affect the mind 

of the true genius, I ſuppoſe it 1s not to be 
equalled in the world. 

In this kingdom, . artiſts of the firſt talents 
are now to be found in almoſt every branch 
of the polite arts; and it may be ſaid with 
propriety that we are almoſt what Athens once 

was, in reſpe& to this magnificent branch of 

national greatneſs, thoſe negligences excepted, 
which with all deference I have pointed out. 

But a cloud of an ominous nature oyerſpreads 
the brilliancy of theſe acquirements, when 
we refle& on the departure of Zoffani and 

Angelica Kauffman ; the latter poſſeſſing a 
ſoul as perfect as Raphael, the former capable 

of producing a colouring in the higheſt ſtyle, 

and, for finiſhing his work, inferior to few of 
the Flemiſh ſchools. What perfection might 
we not expect, were two ſuch artiſts to unite 
their talents in one picture? But we ſtill have 
artiſts who have ability to invent, and aſſiduity 
to execute. Witneſs thoſe truly great pictures 
of Mr. Copley's, the Deaths of Lord Chat- 
Oo 2 ham 


8. 


bam and of Major Pierſon, The firſt of theſe 
is, perhaps, the greateſt performance of the 
kind, that this or any other country can boaſt 
of. Voſt of the pictures of Mr. Weſt, too, 
are of this deſcription ; I mean natural, well 
finiſhed pictures, with all thoſe pleafing pro- 
perties which * a laſting value upon a 
work. 

However we may regret the loſs of a Kauff- 
man and a Zoffani, we are in ſome meaſure 
compenſated by the aſtoniſhing pencil of a 


Barry, whoſe genius and exertions are ſo unit- 
ed, that his works may be deemed truly va- 


luable, and he himſelf eſteemed an honour to 
this country, and an ornament to that inſtitu- 
tion, which is fo laudably founded for the moſt 
noble of all purpoſes, the improvement of arty, 
manufaQures, and commerce. 

The author of Pollaplafiaſmos flatters him- 
ſelf that he ſhall meet with the indulgence of | 
that Society, which has ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf in many parts of the world, by 
liberally ſupporting their inſtitution upon the 
moſt extenſive principles. As this invention 
may be entitled to ſome ſhare of their patron- 

he relies on the candour of that Society 
for 


(a) 


for ſuch countenance and encouragement, as' 


| the reſpe tive members may think the in- 


ventor deſerving of, MI may be diſpoſed 
to give. i» | 

The utility of this invention, provided it 
meets with public encouragement, will be far 
more extenſive than can be conceived in a 
curſory point of view. The plan includes a 
variety of departments, and will lay a founda- 
tion for the eſtabliſhment of a new manu- 
factory. It will be a repoſitory of paintings, 
from which the curious may furniſh their ca- 
binets. The public may be ſupplied too with 
articles appropriated to the purpoſes of orna- 
ments for ceilings, hangings for rooms, &c. 


in which laſt branches, many indigent children 


may be employed, and thus may the inftitu- 
tion ſerve, in ſeveral reſpects, as an aſylum to 
| honeſt induſtry. 
I have already hinted, that I am aware this 
new undertaking will be expoſed to much cen- 
ſure, as having a tendency to obſtruct the 
progreſs of the art of painting, as well as af- 
te& the intereſts of artiſts. But ſuch cenſure 
will appear ill founded, when it is conſidered 
that by the aid of this,new art, the beauties of 
the 


( 5+ ) 


the ſeveral maſters will be rather improved 
than diminiſſied, and that in the very parti- 
cular and ſtriking inſtances of colouring. The 
effect the art of engraving has upon that of 
deſign, is undeniably admitted. Upon the 
ſame principle it will be rendered apparent, 
that this invention inſtead of injuring, will 
promote the art of painting, by diſplaying the 
peculiar excellencies of maſters, and by trac- 
ing their analogy to each other. In ſhort, this 
art may be conſidered as being in every re- 
ſpec that to painting, which engraving is to 
deſign. 

It may be a matter of ſurprize to ſome 
people, that a patent is not immediately taken 
out for an invention of ſuch a promiſing na- 
ture. Suffice it to obſerve, that at preſent, 
it is incompatible with the intereſts of the art, 
as by the tenor of that inſtrument, the author 
would be under the neceſſity of diſcloſing the 
particulars, or his patent could be of no effect. 
It has already been remarked, that this in- 
vention is not ſo well calculated for an exten- 
five trade in this country, as it is in ſome other 
kingdoms ; particularly in thoſe parts where 
religion gives a ſanction to the uſe of pictures. 

There 


(55) 


There the art muſt flouriſh ; as far at leaſt as 
it relates to ſacred hiſtory. Indeed, for this 
cauſe, painting in many countries may be more 
properly termed a neceffary trade than an or- 
namental profeſſion. This art may be alſo 
rendered ſubſervient to ſingular advantages in 
this particular, as the inventor is aſſured that 
there are ſeveral people from the continent, 
now in this metropolis, who expect a patent 
to be taken out; when a ſpecification would. 
furniſh them with information neceſſary to 
enable them to carry the invention out of the 
kingdom, and eſtabliſh it for the above men- 
tioned purpoſes. 

Hence it appears, that by prematurely. ta- 
king out a patent, the perſons above alluded 
to would have derived that advantage which 
this mode of publiſhing is intended to pre- 
vent. Farther, by confining theſe pictures to 
a ſmall number, they are kept more in reſerve, 
and the art confequently leſs liable to be 
purloined. 

From theſe, and other citcumüie it is 
amen become proverbial, that men of great 
invention are ſeldom rich men. Though this 
deſcription of men have contributed extenſive- 


ly 
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ly to every conveniency and every comfort in 
life, yet it is no uncommon thing for indivi- 
duals to acquire fortunes at the i inventor's ex- 
pence, by obtaining a knowledge of the art in 
a clandeſtine manner; while the inventor is 
left a prey to indigence and diſtreſs. 

To what cauſe this is imputable, it ! is diffi- 
cult to determine: probably it is owing to an 
omiſſion in the projector, who through cloſe 
attention to his art alone, neglects the proper 
means of introducing it in a proper manner 
to public notice. For it muſt be acknowled- 
ged, that in this country, where humanity and 
| Juſtice prevail in an eminent degree, real 
merit, when known, has always met with the 

moſt liberal protection and ſupport. 

Actuated by this conſideration, the author 
of Pollaplafiaſmos lately refuſed a very ad- 
vantageous offer made by a foreign power, in 
order to induce him to carry this art out of the 
kingdom, and eſtabliſh it in a place where he 
was aſſured of the greateſt ſucceſs. But no 
terms can induce him to leaye his native 
country, in expectation of the patronage and 
protection of foreigners; more eſpecially as 
hg 4 is well aſſured he will be amply rewarded 

in 
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n throwing himſelf, for kad? in \ fits under- 
taking, on that candour and liberality which 
have ever been the characteriſtic of Britons. 

He has already received the moſt flattering 


proof of the juſtneſs of his ſentiments on this 


head, on an application made above a year 
ago to one of the firſt men the world has pro- 


duced in his line. Suffice it to ſay, that Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, with a protecting hand, ge- 
nerouſly aſſiſted him in his invention in a man- 


ner truly great and noble, and which evinced 


kis liberality of ſoul both as a man and as an 
artiſt; —a grateful ſenſe of which can never 


be obliterated from the mind of the inventor. 
Mr. Weſt, too, with a mind much ſuperior 
to profeſſional prejudices, indulged the artiſt 
with the uſe of one of his pictures, from 
which he has taken the firſt piece which he 
dares ſubmit to the inſpection of the public; 
numbers of former productions having been 
laid afide, from the many improvements which 


the art has undergone within this laſt year. 


When an art entirely new 1s introduced to 


the public, numbers of critical obſervers take 
a pleafure in pointing out every little defect 
and error that they can poflibly diſcern, mere- 
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ly for the fake of ſhewing their profound 
judgment. This is undoubtedly a mortifying 
conſideration to the inventor of this art; be- 
ing conſcious that his firſt productions are leſs 
able to ſtem the tide of cenſure than his fu- 
ture works will be. He therefore humbly begs 
leave to preſent his infant art to the foſtering 
hand of that worthy part of the community 
whoſe benevolent diſpofitions lead them—to 
judge without raſhneſs—to encourage merit 
without prejudice, and—to give a ſanQion to 

Whatever is laudable or ingenious. 1 
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ENUMERATION of the Advantapes 
ariſing from the E Jncouragement of © 
POLLAPL/ ASIASMOS. 


6 i. HE inventor, conſcious that in his. at- 

tempt to obtain the patronage of the 
Public, he will have many prejudices to en- 
counter, ſubmits, with diffidence, the follow- 
ing advantages, among many others that might 
be enumerated, which attend this invention. 
If, however, they ſhould appear exaggerated, 
he will endeavour to fatisfy the candid and 
the liberal enquirer of the truth of his aſ- 
ſertions. 

I. Ta ar the principal beauty of this art 
conſiſts in preſerving the ſtile and the maſter- 
ly colouring of the greateſt artiſts in their 
genuine and natural taſte. 

II. Ir cannot with propriety be termed co- 
pying; as a copy may retain faults, but be 
devoid of the excellencies of the original, 
This invention, on the contrary, preſents the 
ſecond Self of the original ; and at a proper 
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diſtance; While it will deceive almoſt the niceſt 
eye, upon a cloſer inſpection, will be found to 
poſſeſs a ncatneſs of execution, and a degree 
of ſoftneſs not to be attained but from an im- 
mentity of labour in a firſt-rate artiſt. 

III. Trxar his pictures on canvas may be 
afforded as cheap as fine engravings. 

IV. THAT his paintings wall all be of equal 
goodneſs, the laſt not inferior to the firſt. _ 

V. Tu Ar any ſubject, when once under- 
taken, will be ready for delivery i in the courſe 
of a few months. 

VI. Tur the original pictures of the moſt 
eſteemed maſters may by this art be preſerved 
for ever; and as the inventor has diſcovered 
the art of fixing his colours, he is able to imi- 
tate and preſerve the appearance of age in an 
old picture, or give the freſh and lively tints 
of ncw ones, without the RI, of varia- 
tion in the copy. | 
VII. Tur if the invention is properly en- 
couraged, it may enable this nation to ſupply 
all Europe with pictures; while the famous 
collectors on the Continent, inſtead of ſending 
pictures to England, may be ſupplied by us. 


P R 


FOR THE 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 


T HAT a calle&ion of truly 1 pic- 
tures ſhall be painted by J. Boot n, No. 6. 


Upper James'-ſtreet, Golden ſquare. 


That one hundred of cach ſubje& ſhall be 
painted, and no more. 


That the firſt ſubje& ſhall be Jupiter and 
Europa, which will be delivered on the 1ſt of 
Auguſt, 1784. 

This pidture may now be inſpected as 
above, gratis, as a ſpecimen of the art. 


That a ſeparate ſubſcription ſhall be opened 


for each picture. 
That 
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That the price of the preſent ſpecimen, Ju- 
piter and Europa, will be TREE Guinxas. 


That each ſubſcriber ſhall have one picture 


delivered at the expiration of two months 


from the time of ſubſcribing. 


That no money ſhall be Paid until the ** 
tures are delivered. 


28th May, 1784. 


** Any nobleman or gentleman having a 
favourite portrait or other picture, and who 
wiſhes to have exact copies of them in the 

genuine ſtyle of the originals, may have 
any number of them above Ten executed 
. at a very moderate expence. 


ERRATA.—P. 14, I. 1, for —admire, read, eftrem. 


P. 41, l. 4, for—it been, read, it has been, 
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